FIVE ATTEMPTED REFORMS'

twofold. First, it is brought before every representa-
tive body in the country, giving each a chance to express
its views ; and, second, it receives, meantime, a large
amount of publicity in the press, while public meetings
are usually held and resolutions are passed, whether for
or against the measure. So.the mere act of circulation
develops, of itself, a considerable educational value.

Yet Indians were not alone in criticising the Govern-
ment's desire for circulation, various sinister inter-
pretations being placed upon it; and at least one
Americanhas misquoted the debate of September 15th.1

In March 1928 the Select Committee, which was
dominated by Hindus,2 made its report to the House.
This reads in part:

The object of the Bill as introduced in the Legis-
lature was to impose restraint upon the solemnisa-
tion of child marriages, and the method adopted
was, broadly speaking, that of declaring all marri-
ages of boys or girls below a certain age to be
invalid. The Bill has been circulated under
the orders of Government and has elicited a strong
expression of feeling that it is objectionable, both
on religious and on legal grounds, to interfere with
the validity of a marriage which has been per-
formed. In our opinion, these objections are at
present insuperable, and we have accordingly
acted upon a suggestion . . . that the Bill should

1 Living India, Savel Zimand, misdates the debate and, pur-
porting to quote Mr. M. R. Jayakar, puts words into his mouth that
are not in the official record.

* The Committee consisted of fifteen members of the Assembly,
of whom at least nine were Hindus.
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